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PREFACE. 

It is impossible to teach the art of writing. One 
can only make suggestions, — show the learner how to 
avoid difficulties. The pupil really teaches himself to 
write, and rules are at best merely " sign-posts " along 
the road he must travel. In a word, a person learns to 
write by writing. 

But if no one can take a journey for another, one 
who has been over the ground oneself and knows it 
more or less intimately can point out the best routes, 
the best inns, the best steamships and railways. Some- 
thing like this has been attempted in the first part of 
" Practical Hints." 

In the second part may be found a few suggestions 
about books and reading. Repeated observation has 
taught me that students who approach for the first 
time the subject of English Literature are bewildered 
by the crowd of names and dates. Lists of the most 
important writers and works, while they do not wholly 
meet this difficulty, may be, at any rate, suggestive, 
and I am sure cannot lead any one far astray. 

This manual is in no sense a substitute for fuller 
treatises on Rhetoric, English Composition, or English 
Literature. Its place, if more than supplementary, is at 
least different. This is a book of hints; one must look 
elsewhere for comprehensive discussion. These are 
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xii PREFACE. 

the pages where the college or academy student may 
find the substance of many exhaustive text-books 
thrown into a few phrases or focused almost to a 
point. It is hoped that the book may be of still more 
service to that wider public now out of school and 
busy about many things, who, finding a world of 
readers and writers growing up about them, have a 
sense of constant disadvantage and loss. This little 
book is no royal road to literary knowledge, but it may 
serve to suggest where such a road (if there be one) 
can be found. -p. L. K. 
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THE ART OF COMPOSITION. 

Introductory. 

How to Learn to Write, 

The only way to leam to write is to write, just as 
the only way to learn to ride a bicycle is to get on 
and ride. 

If we asked any one to teach us how to ride our 
new wheel, and he replied by gravely cautioning us 
against puncturing the tire, what opinion would we 
have of his common sense ? His caution is good, but 
it isn't timely or in place. 

Yet how many teachers paralyze all the natural fac- 
ulties of an untrained student by giving him appalling 
lists of grammatical errors which he is told he must 
avoid. As if composition could have no natural 
stride, but were a walk on a tight rope with all thought 
concentrated on the danger of falling. 

Lists of mistakes and improprieties are valuable, 
and this book devotes a number of pages to them, but 
they should never come first. 

What to Write About, 

I. Describe what you know most about, — then your 
work stands more chance of being real. Describe 
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what you are most interested in, — then you will be 
more likely to interest others. 

2. Carry a note-book and make short, descriptive 
sketches of things you see. 

3. Never hunt for subjects. Take the subject 
nearest you. 

4. Study commonplace objects till they reveal a 
new side to you. Describe this new side ; to do that 
is to be original. 

5. Don% at any rate, search for romantic or unusual 
subjects. Select for practice uninteresting themes 
and look at them so long and attentively that they 
become interesting. 

The Practical Problem in Writing, 

The practical problem in writing is how to make 
oneself interesting. The fault with amateur composi- 
tion seldom seems to be that it is high-flown or sopho- 
moric ; the fault is that it is dull. 

The unpardonable sin in literature is that of boring 
the reader. Literature is written talk ; but why talk 
unless we can win hearers ? And who will listen un- 
less he is interested ? 

A Few Reasons Why Amateur Writing is Dull, 

I. // is apt to be unnatural or insincere. When a 
young writer sends a letter home, it is truthful; it 
doesn't attempt at all to disguise his real self. It may 
be ungrammatical, but it is actual. It gives you, not 
studied phrases, not pretty figures of speech, but him- 
self. Such writing couldn't be dull. 

But just as soon as the gay letter-writer gets essay 
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paper before him, and the thought of a theme in his 
mind, every bit of individuality seems to leave him. 
He becomes bookish and stilted, and uses the safe, 
general term or the conventional epithet rather than 
the one he would use in conversation. He tries to be 
literary, never dreaming that his letter home has real 
literary quality, while his essay has none. Literature 
is simply an expression of life, — the only way to be 
literary is to be lifelike. 

2, It is often vague and unreal. There is nothing 
clear-cut, there are no sharp outlines about it. We 
can't describe what we don't see, and the reason we fail 
to make things real to others is because we haven't 
actually observed them ourselves. Vivid description is 
impossible without precise knowledge. See the thing 
exactly, and describe it with specific words. 

3. // is fiot concise. Strike out half the words in the 
average student essay, and you more than double the 
force. What is more exhausting than the job of wading 
through leagues of verbiage in order to get at two or 
three ideas? Few will take the trouble. The un- 
trained reader may know little about rhetoric, but he 
knows when he is bored. 

Make it a rule never to use two adjectives when 
one will answer; and never use one where you can 
dispense with it without definite loss. When you 
need a qualifying word, there is only one adjective in 
the language that exactly suits your purpose, and it is 
your business to search for it. Don't follow the plan 
of the lazy writer who qualifies nearly every ngun with 
a pair of adjectives, neither of them just right, because 
he lacks patience to discover the precise epithet. 
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L The Choice of Words. 
Words, 

1. Word defined, — A word is the name of an idea. 

2. Two Functions of Words, — Denotation and con- 
notation. A word has two functions : first, it denotes, 
/. e,, " names something in such a way as to identify 
it;" second, it connotes, /. <f., suggests in connection 
with the name certain accompanying thoughts and 
feehngs. 

The name Boston denotes, all over America, a city 
on the New England coast containing nearly half a 
million people. But in Massachusetts the word may 
connote the idea of culture; in some parts of the 
West that of pretension and provincialism. 

The term anti-slavery denoted everywhere opposi- 
tion to a well-known social system; but the conno- 
tation of the word was widely different to Mr. Garrison 
and to " Stonewall " Jackson. 

Now, to use words clearly, it is necessary only to 
denote with accuracy what one means. In treatises 
on pure science, connotation is an interloper. It is 
the effort of science to reduce the " personal equation " 
to the lowest terms. As nearly as may be, all en- 
gaged in scientific studies must see the object with 
the same eyes, 

Not so if your main object is not clearness but 
force, not fact but effect. The secret of forceful 
writing lies in connotation. A word that suggests 
nothing besides its bare significance as a name has 
no effect in arresting attention and rousing the feel- 
ings. Sometimes a literal word like morfwig is better 
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than a suggestive word, daybreak. We couldn't spare 
the word morning from our vocabulary. Which word 
we should use depends on our purpose. If we are 
after clearness, we need nothing beyond the literal 
word; if we are after force, we should use the word 
rich in connotation. 

How to Acquire a Vocabulary, 

1. Read, (a) Widely; {b) discriminatingly; (c) atten- 

tively. 

2. Talk, Listen closely to the conversation of good 

talkers, and never talk yourself below your 
best. 

3. Study the dictionary. Give a few minutes* system- 

atic reading daily to the English dictionary. 
At first it will be stupid work, but it will grow 
fascinating. 

4. Have a note-book. Never allow yourself to hear a 

. new word spoken without jotting it down for 
reference. 

5. Write, The way to understand the use of tools is 

constantly to handle them. Words are the 
tools of speech. 

6. Memorize poetry. Prose has aptly been defined as 

proper words in proper places ; poetry as the 
best words in the best places. If this is so, 
the statement contains its moral. 

The Two Guiding Principles in Choosing Words, 

There are just two guiding principles in the choice 
of words : Good use, and good taste. Good use tells 
one whether a word is right or wrong; good taste 
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whether it is adapted to the purpose in hand. Good 
taste is largely instinctive. Good use must be learned. 

Good use is the concurrent practice of the best 
writers and speakers. 

There is nothing sacred in a word itself. Why 
should the three letters ink present the image of a 
black fluid, and the three letters man that of 
a human biped ? Might not the word ink present the 
latter image instead of the former.? The answer 
simply is : It might, but it doesn't. Such a use of 
the word would be against the concurrent practice 
of the best writers and speakers. 

There is no reason why one should incline the 
head forward in making a bow instead of wagging it 
from side to side. But every one does so, and a man 
who would refuse to do so would be thought a boor. 
Custom is as tyrannous as logic, and good use is 
literary custom. 

A word that is obsolete, or too new to have gained 
a place in the language, or that is a provincialism, is 
not in good use. 

The Ten Commandments of English Diction, 

1. Do not use foreign words. 

2. Do not use a long word when a short one will 

serve your purpose. In all ordinary cases, 
fire is a better word than conflagration^ and 
house than residence. 

3. Do not use words that are technical, or under- 

stood only by specialists, except when writing 
particularly for them. 

4. Do not use slang. 
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5. Do not use provincialisms; as, I calculate for 1 

think (in New England) ; / reckon for / think 
(in the South). 

6. Do not, in writing prose, use poetic or antiquated 

words; as, {a) lore, e'er, morn; (^) yea, anon, 
verily, peradventure. 

7. Do not use trite and hackneyed words or expres- 

sions. (Fully illustrated elsewhere.) 

8. Do not use newspaper words which have not es- 

tablished a place in the language. (To enthuse^ 
to wirey to burgle^ to suicide?) 

9. Do not use ungrammatical words and forms. 

(He don^t\ I ainU\ he was laying down.) 
10. Do not use ambiguous words. (He showed me 
all about the seminary.) 

Twelve Practical Suggestions for Young Writers, 

1. Be sincere and natural. 

2. Never be vulgar, and always avoid puns. 

3. For the most part, shun quotations, especially 

familiar passages of poetry. 

4. Be as brief as the subject permits ; /*. <f., never add 

a word too much, and cut out most of your 
adjectives. Most amateur essays would gain 
surprisingly in strength if at least one-half 
their words were cut out. It is better even 
that a sentence be ungrammatical than that it 
be tautological, and redundancy is almost as 
bad as tautology. 

5. "Be colloquial, but not commonplace." The 

nearer your style approaches that of good con- 
versation, the better. 
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6. Never adopt the preaching tone, and " be pathetic 

with the greatest caution." 

7. Buy and study a dictionary and a book of syno- 

nyms. 

8. Read poetry aloud. Try to write verse for the sake 

of gaining ease in expression, — but burn what 
you have written. 

9. Read and analyze the masters of prose style, 

such as Addison, Macaulay, Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

10. Write for half an hour each day, if only letter- 

writing. The keeping of a journal or diary 
may seem a bore, but when taken seriously 
enough, it is a good exercise in composition. 

11. Read newspapers very little. Otherwise one is 

in danger of catching the reporter style of 
writing, — readable, but redundant, and inexact. 

12. Never say a thing for the sake of the saying, but 

for the sake of the thing. 

A List of Trite Metaphors to be Avoided, 

Figures of speech should be used with great caution 
by young writers. Unless metaphors are fresh and 
original, they serve only to weaken style. The fol- 
lowing are sometimes admissible in spoken speech, 
but they add nothing whatever to written composition : 

Hard as a rock ; warm as toast ; quick as a flash, or 
as lightning ; hot as fire, or as pepper ; cold as ice ; 
soft as silk ; big as life, or as all outdoors (slang) ; stiff 
as a poker ; clear as a bell ; straight as an arrow ; dark 
as a pocket, or as Egypt ; easy as rolling off a log ; 
old as the hills ; sweet as sugar, or as honey ; thin as 
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a rail; bold as a lion; good as gold; fat as a pig; 
dirty as a pig ; cross as a bear ; pale as a sheet, or as 
a ghost; white as snow; red as fire, or as blood; 
strong as an ox; slow as a snail; countless as the 
sands on the seashore; busy as a bee; work like a 
charm; rich as Crcesus; old as Methuselah; wise as 
Solomon ; proud as Lucifer. 

Professor Arlo Bates^s Rules for Using Figures of 

Speech, 

1. " Never use a figure without a definite purpose, and 

never simply for its own sake. 

2. "Never subordinate sense to figure. 

3. " Make all figures easily comprehensible. 

4. " Never make a comparison without realizing fully 

what it is. 

5. " Never push a figure too far." 

6. Let me add : Let the figures of speech you use be 

drawn from your own experience. 

A List of Hackneyed^ Stock Expressions to be Avoided, 

Sweet sixteen. (Trite.) 

The almighty dollar. 

Sweetness long drawn out. 

On the fence. " 

Uncle Sam. " 

The Glorious Fourth. " 

Young America. 

The ri^ng generation. 

The weaker sex ; the weaker vessel. (Vulgar.) 

The lords of creation. " 

Chief cook and bottlewasher. " 
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The cup that cheers but not inebriates (an offensive 
euphemism for ted). 

Tripping the light, fantastic toe (original and clever 
when Milton wrote ^*'L^ Allegro ^^ but now so hackneyed 
as to be offensive). 

Some of these trite expressions have arisen in an 
unsuccessful attempt to be funny, as, A gay bach- 
elor ; the briny (for the sea) ; the mill-pond or herring- 
pond (for the Atlantic) ; Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes ; 
no extra charge ; agitate the tintinnabulator (for ring 
the bell), — a pitiful attempt to be witty ; the weed, 
the noxious weed, the pipe of peace (for tobacco) ; 
people of the masculine persuasion (both coarse and 
flat) ; why this thusness t (inane) ; the hymeneal altar 
(vulgar and pretentious for wedlock) ; teach the young 
idea how to shoot (an expression which has lost what- 
ever aptness it might once have had. At best, it never 
could have been a very successful attempt at wit) ; 
two's company, three's a crowd (originally a fair epi- 
gram ; now wholly worn out) ; a good day for the race 
(flat) ; so mote it be (inane). 

Among hackneyed expressions must be included 
many proverbs, once doubtless effective, now so trite 
as to have lost all freshness and force. The only way 
to make them endurable is so to change them as to 
give them a witty or paradoxical turn. For example, 
Dr. Holmes suggested as a motto for a young doctor, 
" Small fevers gratefully received." Some one else 
has proposed to defend the thesis, " Policy is the best 
honesty." Among these worn-out proverbs are : Look 
before you leap ; misery loves company ; never too 
late to mend ; better late than never ; appearances are 
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deceitful ; a rolling stone gathers no moss. Keep all 
such commonplaces out of your writing. 

Another class of stock expressions comes from the 
newspapers. Many of them are examples of "fine 
writing : " A fiery steed ; sea of upturned faces ; par- 
took of the morning repast ; devouring element ; a 
masterly effort ; counterfeit presentment ; on the sick 
list (pet phrase of country newspapers) ; on the anx- 
ious seat (a cant expression borrowed from the church 
and now applied to anything) ; the busy hum of indus- 
try ; braving the elements. 

Other trite expressions : Through thick and thin ; 
an axe to grind ; not worth a straw ; speckled beauties 
(for trout) ; fall to our lot ; getting into deep water ; 
such is life; short but sweet; in this line, or in this 
direction ; along the line of ; Cupid's dart or arrow ; 
he has the courage of his convictions ; to hit the nail 
on the head ; a pronounced success ; to put in an ap- 
pearance ; to appear on the scene ; there is no place 
like home ; lend a helping hand ; to throw cold water 
on ; put your shoulder to the wheel ; the brotherhood 
of man ; to reach the masses. A few hackneyed for- 
eign expressions : genus homo, tempus fugit, beau monde^ 
sub rosa, en route, in toto, etc. For death or heaven 
there are a number of trite euphemisms : the bourne 
from whence no traveller returns ; the great beyond ; 
the sweet by and by; the other world; the better 
land ; crossing Jordan ; Canaan's shore ; passing away, 
etc. As for the vulgar slang circumlocutions for the 
idea, such as kicking the bucket, handing in one's 
checks, and so on, it is hardly necessary to speak. No 
gentleman or lady would ever use them. 
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Contractions to be Avoided, 

Confab, photo, postal, gent, ad, pants, incog, compo, 
exam, cute, kids (for kid gloves), Congo. Of these 
contractions more justification could be found, prob- 
ably, iox postal than for the others. The worst in the 
list is perhaps the word gent. It is very offensive to 
any person of culture. Hardly less so is the coarse and 
irreverent contraction Congo, for Congregationalist. 
Let me add that it is not in good taste to say, " He 
goes to the M. E. Church." Why this any more 
than, " He goes to the P. E. Church ? " 

Not differing much from contractions are some 
elliptical expressions used in a provincial or cant 
sense ; as, " He proposed yesterday," for, " He made 
a proposal of marriage ; " " He is a professor ^^^ for, 
" He professes to be a Christian ; " " How do you 
like 1 " for, " How do you like your school ? " 

A Glossary of Words, Phrases, and Pronunciations to 

be Avoided, 

Class A. Forty Inexcusable Blunders, — Certain 
mistakes are excusable. Certain alleged mistakes 
may even be defended. But there are a few which 
are never made by refined persons ; which are usually 
indications of ignorance or of underbreeding. They 
should without qualification be shunned. Under this 
class fall the following : Ain't, hain't, 'tain't ; you be ; 
I see, I says (past time) ; lay for lie, as " he was laying 
under the tree ; " holt (hold) ; heft (weight) ; some- 
thing pronounced sunthin', or suthin' ; been pro- 
nounced bSn ; boil pronounced bile ; burst pronounced 
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bust ; calculate pronounced calk*late, or callate ; wres- 
tle pronounced wrastle; get pronounced git; engine 
pronounced injine ; such pronounced sech ; scared 
pronounced skeered ; well pronounced wall ; yellow 
pronounced yaller ; drownded ; darsn't ; umbrella pro- 
nounced umberella or umbrel ; sarse (for impudence) ; 
they was ; us fellers went ; them things ; I feel to say ; 
I was doing of it. Double negative, as, " It don't do 
no good ; " dropping final g ; preterits or past partici- 
ples such as het for heated ; riz for rose or risen ; friz 
for froze or frozen ; fit for fought ; drug for dragged ; 
dim or dum for climbed ; had ought to (provincial for 
ought to) ; heard tell. 

Class B. One Hundred Common Errors, 

1. Aggravate, for irritate or vex. 

2. Any, for at all ; as, " He failed to improve any." 

3. Avocation, for vocation. 

4. Balance of, for rest of. 

5. Been to; there is no need of adding to; as, 

" Where have they been to ? " 

6. Behave, for behave well. 

7. Claim, for assert or affirm. Claim means to de- 

mand as due. 

8. Clerk, for act as clerk. Clerk not to be used as a 

verb ; as, " He was clerking in a store." 

9. Clever, for good-natured (provincialism). 

10. Complected; unauthorized formation from com- 

plexion. 

1 1 . Conscious ; not to be used for aware. 

12. Curious; not to be used in the sense of strange, 

remarkable. 
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13. Darkey ; a provincial or slang word. Say rather, 

negro. 

14. Decease ; not to be used as a verb. 

15. Demean signifies to behave, not to degrade. 

16. Depot, Americanism for station, or railway sta- 

tion. 

17. Description; best not used in the sense of kind; 

as, " The minerals were of every description.'* 

18. Dirt ; incorrect in the sense of earth ; as, "A dirt 

court " (tennis), or " A dirt road." 

19. Divine ; avoid this in the sense of clergyman or 

preacher. It is becoming obsolete. 

20. Donate, as a verb ; avoid. 

2 1 . Dress, when an article of apparel is meant ; gown 

is better. 

22. Eat (pronounced St), for ate; as, "He eat his 

breakfast." 

23. Electric; not to be used as a noun; as, "I came 

by the electric." 

24. Electrocute : an unauthorized formation. 

25. End up; omit up. 

26. Ekjually as well ; the as is unnecessary. Say 

either " As well," or " Equally well." 

27. Favor, in sense of resemble; a provincialism. 

28. Female ; not to be used for woman. 

29. Folks ; a provincialism. 

30. Funny, for odd, or unusual. 

31. Girl, for servant or maid. 

32. Good ; not an adverb. " Did you sleep good .^" is 

wrong. 

33. Got; not to be used with have in sense of posses- 

sion ; as, " Have you got the book ? " 
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34. Hanged should apply to a person; hung, to an 

inanimate object. It is wrong to say, "The 
murderer was hung." 

35. Healthful means wholesome ; do not confuse with 

healthy. A person is healthy; his food is 
healthful. 

36. Help but be ; clumsy for help being. 

37. Home; not to be used in the sense of house; as, 

" He is building a beautiful home." 

38. In so far ; the in is superfluous. 

39. Kind of a ; the a is superfluous. 

40. Know as, for know that. 

41. Lady ; not to be used for wife. 

42. Last ; incorrect when latest is meant. 

43. Learn ; confounded with teach by the uneducated. 

44. Less ; incorrect when fewer is meant ; as, " No less 

than thirty persons." 

45. Like, for as; " Do like I do." 

46. Limb ; from false modesty, used for leg. 

47. Lit, as preterit of light, is obsolete. We should 

say, " He lighted the lamp." 

48. Locality ; pretentious for place. 

49. Locate ; not to be used intransitively ; as, " He 

located in the West." 

50. Loose ; carelessly written for lose. 

51. Lot, for number; as, "There were a lot of men 

here." 

52. Lots of ; provincial for a great number. 

53. Love ; not to be applied to inanimate objects; as, 

" I love beefsteak." 

54. Lunch is the verb ; luncheon the noun. " We had 

lunch " is too colloquial. 
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55. Mad ; provincialism for angry. 

56. Materialize ; vulgar for appear ; as, " He failed to 

materialize when he was wanted." 

57. Most; unauthorized contraction from almost 

58. Nice really means delicate, exact. 

59. Open up ; the up is superfluous. 

60. Over and above; not to be used for more 

than. 

61. Partake means share with. Not to be used where 

only one person is concerned ; as, " He partook 
of dinner." 

62. Party ; not to be used for person. 

63. Perform ; not to be used for play ; as, " He per- 

forms on the violin." 

64. Ple^d or pled ; incorrect preterit of plead. Correct 

form is pleaded. 

65. Plenty; incorrect for plentiful. 

66. Posted ; incorrect for informed. 

67. Proven ; better, proved. 

68. Quite ; wrong in sense of somewhat or rather. It 

means entirely. Most generally misused, per- 
haps, of any word in the language. 

69. Real; not to be used adverbially; as, "It is real 

mean." 

70. Referee ; not to be used as a verb. 

71. Reside; pretentious for live. 

72. Residence; pretentious for house. 

73. Resurrect; unauthorized verbal formation from 

resurrection. 

74. Retire ; used for go to bed by those who cannot 

bear plain language. 

75. Rev. ; better prefix the (the Rev.). 
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76. Right; not to be used in sense of just; as, right 

here, right there. 

77. Right away, right off, for immediately; provincial 

and objectionable. 

78. Rise up; the up is superfluous. 

79. Rubbers ; a better word is overshoes. Gums for 

overshoes is a provincialism. 

80. Sacred desk ; cant for pulpit. 

81. Sang, as preterit of sing, preferable to sung. 

82. Section ; Americanism for part of the country; as, 

" In our section." 

83. Sightiy ; provincialism for well-situated. 
84 Smart; provincialism for clever, able. 

85. Some ; not to be used for somewhat; as, "He is 

some better." 

86. Species ; not to be used in the sense of kind. 

87. Splendid ; not to be used in the sense of great or 

good. 

88. Stop ; not to be used in the sense of stay ; 

as, " He has been stopping here several 
months." 

89. Storm ; provincialism for rain or snow. 

90. Tasty ; colloquialism for tasteful. 

91. Those kind ; ungrammatical for that kind. 

92. Transpire ; commonly but wrongly used in the 

sense of happen. 

93. Try and ; wrongly used for try to. 

94. Ugly, for malicious, is a provincialism. The word 

refers primarily to appearance. 

95. Umpire ; incorrectly used as a verb. 

96. Very pleased should be very much pleased. 

97. Villiage ; a very common misspelling of village. 
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98. Vulgar should not be used in the sense of immod- 

est or indecent. 

99. Ways, for way ; as, " A good ways off." 

1 00. Widow lady, or widow woman, for widow. 

Fifty Words Often Confused. 

1. Ceremonious and ceremonial. 

2. Clarify and clear (verbs). 

3. Construe and construct. 

4. Continual and continuous. 

5. Conscience and consciousness. 

6. Convince and convict. 

7. Deadly and deathly. 

8. Decided and decisive. 

9. Definite and definitive. 

10. Distinctly and distinctively. 

1 1 . Enormity and enormousness. 

12. Exceptional and exceptionable. 

13. Falseness and falsity. 

14. Healthy and healthful. 

15. Human and humane. 

1 6. Negligence and neglect. 

17. Observation and observance. 

18. Official and officious. 

19. Recollect and remember. 

20. Requirement and requisite. 

21. Sensible of and sensitive to. 

22. Sewage and sewerage. 

23. Sociable and social. 

24. Visitor and visitant. 

25. Womanly and womanish (cf. childlike and child- 

ish). 
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II. Composition. — The Combination of Words. 

We have spoken of the choice of words; we now 
look at their combinations. 

Three Steps in Essay Writing, 

1. Prevision, — Getting clearly in mind the subject 
you are to treat, deciding definitely on a title, and 
forming a paragraph outline. Take plenty of time 
for this. 

2. Composition, — Unlike prevision and revision, this 
should be spontaneous and swift. Rid yourself of 
self-consciousness and of all conscious idea of rules, 
or fear of possible errors, and then compose rapidly, 
with your thought and emotion at white heat This is 
the only way to write a forceful style. Self-conscious- 
ness paralyzes natural expression, and ruins compo- 
sition. 

3. Revision, -^Aiter writing thus hastily, and just 
as you feel, tfte critical, judicial faculty comes into 
play. Now is the time, never until now, painstakingly 
to revise your work. You cannot now be too much 
on the alert for grammatical and rhetorical faults. 

Deciding on a Subject. — The fault with most school 
essays is that their subjects are too broad. They 
include so much that it is impossible to treat them in 
an eight-page essay ; indeed, they would require for 
adequate treatment a whole book. 

The first thing to do is rigiily to narrow down the 
old-fashioned academy subject. Take, for example, 
the title of an essay handed me this year, " Home." 
The essay itself was unusually good, but it did not 
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discuss the concept Home at all ; it was concerned 
with a description of the writer's own home in a sea- 
side city. The real subject of the paper was, "A 
Brief Description of My Home at .'* 

Forming an Outline. — Never write a theme without 
first, mentally or on paper, outlining a paragraph 
scheme. Only by doing this, unless you are a trained 
writer, will the composition stand any chance of having 
unity and progressiveness. 

Take, for example, a subject handed me by one of 
my younger pupils, " A Week's Vacation Spent at My 
Aunt's." The following is this student's outline : " i. 
The preparation; 2. The start; 3. The journey and 
arrival; 4. A description of my aunt's home; 5. The 
first night on a farm ; 6. Some of the pleasures while 
there ; 7. The journey home." It is true, of course, 
that such a theme as the foregoing belongs to the class 
easiest to outline. But when one clearly learns how 
to paragraph a narrative or descriptive essay, the more 
difficult art of outlining expositions can easily be 
acquired. 

Let me suggest a few good general subjects which 
are thoroughly bad essay subjects: Vacation, Friend- 
ship, Electricity, Alfred Tennyson. 

Now let us develop some practical essay subjects 
from each. I. Vacation — "A Short Sketch of My 
Week at Kittery ; " " How I Spent My Latest Christ- 
mas Vacation ; " "Is Our Summer Vacation at the 
Academy Long Enough^ " " Our Summer Camping-Out 
on Lake George." II. Friendship — " Friendship Be- 
tween Children;" "Some Classical Examples of Friend- 
ship ; " "The Friendship of Emerson and Carlyle." HI. 
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Electricity — "Some Recent Advances in Electrical 
Science ; " " Some Possible Uses of Electricity in the 
Future ; " " Electricity in Modern Warfare ; " " Elec- 
tricity in Street Lighting ; " " Recent Improvements in 
the Construction of Motor Carriages." IV. Alfred 
Tennyson — "Tennyson's Nature Poetry Compared 
with That of Wordsworth ; " "A Study in Tennyson's 
Metres ; " " Is Mr. Van Dyke Justified in Calling 
* The Princess ' a Failure ? " " The Influence of Tenny- 
son's Early Life on His Character and Work." 

It is small wonder that pupils are disheartened, and 
their essays are dull, when an injudicious or ignorant 
teacher assigns them as a composition subject such a 
theme as " Electricity," and expects them to take as 
the subject of each paragraph what is a proper subject 
only for an extended essay, or for an entire chapter in 
a book. Restricting a theme to sensible limits is a 
genuine aid and source of encouragement to the 
student. 

Notice in passing how suggestive a method it is to 
put the essay subject in the form of a question. 

Revision. — In composition, self-consciousness is the 
one thing that must be avoided. In revising, one can 
hardly be too self-conscious. First of all, the spelling 
must be made accurate. Misspelling is inexcusable. 
Perhaps as little apology can be offered for wrong 
capitalization. As for punctuation, there is some 
chance for difference of opinion, but its primary rules 
should be understood by every writer. 

After attending to these decencies of style, the ques- 
tion of the manners, or, so to say, good breeding of your 
composition, should be considered. For there is an 
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aristocracy among words, as among persons. Rhetoric 
is not, like spelling, arbitrary. It is concerned not so 
much with questions of positive good and bad as with 
questions of better and best. It is an art, and has to 
do, not like a science, with absolute rightness and 
wrongness, but with problems of taste. The only 
arbitrary division of rhetoric is its fundamental part, — 
phraseology or grammar. It is not wrong to use a 
long word ; it is not wrong to use a short word ; which 
to use is determined by the particular effect one wishes 
to produce. But an ungrammatical word is always 
wrong, whether employed by a street Arab or by 
Shakespeare. 

Perhaps the following analysis, which my junior class 
applied to a study of Addison, might be applied as 
well to one's own essays : 

1 . Words : 

Length. 

Origin : Latin or native English. 

Specific or general. 

Simple or learned. 

Clear or obscure. 

Idiomatic or bookish. 

Foreign; technical; slang; antiquated. 

Suggestive, or merely plain. 

Figurative or literal. (Favorite figure ?) 

2. Sentences: 

Grammatical ? 

Length. 

Periodic or loose. 

Unity. 

Mass (/. e, putting of most emphatic words in 
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most emphatic places, viz., beginning and 
end). 
Balance and rhythm. 

3. Paragraphs: 

Length. 

Order. 

Methods of transition. 

Unity. 

Coherence. 

Mass. 

4. Qualities of style: 

Clearness. 

Force. 

Elegance. 

A Few of the Principal Divisions of Composition, 

I. Letter Writing. 

Letters may be divided into two kinds : Business 
and friendly. 

a. Business letters. — Requisites of • a good business 
letter : 

1. Clearness. 

2. Accuracy. 

3. Brevity. 

A few definite suggestions : 

1. Copies should be kept of all business letters. 

2. "Figures should be written out, except dates; 
sums of money should be both in writing and figures." 

3. Letters to a stranger concerning one's own inter- 
ests, and involving an answer, should invariably enclose 
a stamp. 
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4. Use black ink ; unless the letter is, as preferably, 
typewritten. 

5. Write on one side of the sheet, and number the 
pages. 

6. Use short sentences. 

7. Use commercial note size, and fold twice. 

8. Use oblong envelopes. 

9. Use unruled, white paper. 

10. If a lady writes a business letter to a stranger, 
she should put [Miss] or [Mrs.] — never, however, with- 
out brackets — before her name. 

b. PYiendly letters. — Indispensable quality of a good 
friendly letter, — naturalness. 

Test : If the one who gets the letter can say, " Oh, 
that sounds just like him ! I should think he were 
talking," the letter is, other things being equal, good. 
The friendly letter is simply written conversation. If 
the style is bookish or pretentious, if it disguises at 
all the personality of the writer, the letter, no matter 
how correct or elegant, is a failure. Never compose a 
letter as you would a composition ; it is a crime against 
friendship. On the other hand, never write a careless, 
slovenly letter ; it is a disrespect to your friend. Apol- 
ogize as little as possible in your letters. For mat- 
ters of mere "good form," watch the practice of the 
most cultured persons you know; use also your 
own common sense. Never consult " Complete Letter- 
Writers." 

II. Description. 

For some of the following suggestions under the 
heads of Description, Narration, and Exposition, the 
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writer is indebted to a valuable handbook called "In- 
troduction to Theme-Writing," published by Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston. 

Two Great Methods of Description, 

1. Description by details. 

a. Photograph — more accurate than language, b. 
Catalogue or inventory — method of exact science. 
c. Literary method of description by details, d. Se- 
lection of certain details which stand for all (see Ten- 
nyson's " Mariana "). e. Epithet — selection of a single 
detail (cf. Homer). 

2. Description by suggestion. 

a. We may tell what the object is like, b. We may 
tell what feeling the object produces. 

Gefieral Rules for Descriptive Writing, 

1. Select the point of view. The person through 
whose eyes you expect your reader to see the object 
described, the station of observation from which he is 
supposed to observe it, and the mood or temper in 
which he is supposed to be placed. After the point 
of view has been selected, the reader receives an 
unpleasant shock when it is carelessly forgotten or 
shifted. 

2. Select the central thought. Decide what the 
reader's first or most striking impression would be if 
he were set down in the midst of the scene pictured. 
This central idea must be clearly presented at the 
outset. 

3. Make your description convincingly real. Never 
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attempt to make clear to others what isn't quite clear 
to yourself. Never attempt description unless you 
either have the object itself before you, or else can 
visualize it as exactly as if you had it thus before you. 
Never attempt to describe characters in a story unless 
they are as real to you as your schoolmates, or events 
unless they are as actual as if you had been the prime 
actor in them. 

4. Know what details to leave out. Long descrip- 
tions are usually a bore. Let certain striking, repre- 
sentative details stand for all. 

5. Never explain to the understanding what can be 
left to the imagination. The suggestive method is 
generally more stimulating than the merely explicit. 
" What an author tells us of the beauty or the charm 
of his creatures goes for naught," says Stevenson. 
Make your heroine really alive and lead us to know 
her, and you needn't tell us she is faultlessly beautiful. 
We can judge for ourselves. Perhaps we even won't 
care. 

III. Narration. 

Language is better fitted for narrative than for 
description, "for language, being itself a series of 
words uttered in succession, is peculiarly adapted for 
representing sequence of events in time." 

Two Leading Kinds of Narration, 

a. History (including biography), record of real 
events, b. Fiction, record of events which we agree 
to assume are real. 
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Three General Rules for Narrative. 

1. Find out what you are to say. 

2. Say it. 

3. Waste no time in getting started. 

Four Elements in Every Narrative, 

1. The plot — what happened. 

2. The characters — the persons to whom it hap- 
pened. 

3. The situation — the place where, and the time 
when it happened. 

4. The motive — the reason why the author tells us 
that it happened. 

Six Rules for Historical Narration, 

1. Spare no pains in learning who are the best 
authorities on your subject. 

2. Spare no pains in reading all they have to say 
on it. 

3. From the mass of facts collected, select those you 
wish to use. 

4. Select only such facts as are of especial interest. 

5. " Reject whatever does not play in the narrative 
a part of either cause or effect." 

' 6. Write with sympathy, but without bias. 

Six Rules for Story Writing. 

1. Get at the telling of the story as quickly as 
possible. 

2. Stick close to the thread of the narrative. 

3. Make the narrative move forward steadily; not 
by starts and leaps. 
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4. After working steadily up to a climax, stop. 

5. Never add a descriptive passage for its own sake. 

6. Keep the reader's interest sustained until the 
end, by stimulating rather than by gratifying curiosity. 

IV. Exposition (that is, writing, as we say, " about 

* subjects ' "). 

Purpose,^— To impart knowledge or to influence 
opinion ; not, as in description or narration, to produce 
illusion. One is after the real meaning of a subject, 
not its appearance. 

Material, — Inner world of thoughts and feeling; 
not, as with description and narration, outer world of 
scenes and happenings. 

Services, — a. Discipline of thought, b. Means of 
clearly imparting thought to others. 

Methods, — In discussing a subject we have three 
methods of procedure, a. Definition — what the sub- 
ject is. b. Exclusion — what it is not. c. Analogy — 
what it is like. 

Unity and progressiveness are indispensable in ex- 
position. Hence it seems to be especially imperative 
that a careful paragraph scheme should precede com- 
position. 

The Most Common Faults in School Essays, 

I. Redundancy. About half the time a composition 
teacher gives to making corrections is spent in bracket- 
ing unnecessary words. For example : "The congre- 
gation was [a] very large [one], but it was made up 
[however] of the [very] best people." 
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2. Indefiniteness in conception — trying to make 
clear to others what is obscure to oneself. • 

3. Indefiniteness in expression. The use of the ab- 
stract word for the concrete, the general for the spe- 
cific, or the commonplace for the fresh and interesting. 
" How green the grass is ; how blue the sky is ! The 
birds are filling the air with their sweet songs.'* Avoid 
such commonplaces as you would contagion. In con- 
versation they may pass, but they are killing to written 
style. Lowell says : 

" The sobered robin, hunger-silent now. 
Seeks cedar berries blue." 

There one has something definite. 

4. Formality and bookishness. Make your writing 
as nearly like the best talk as you can. Repeat every 
sentence to yourself out loud to see if it is collo- 
quial. Don't be afraid of idioms. "Get out of the 
way of " is often better than " avoid ; " " get up " than 
" rise ; '' " get used " than " become accustomed." 

5. Lack of humor and imagination. 

6. Three very common technical faults : Difficulty 
in knowing how to begin and end an essay ; monoto- 
nous similarity of sentence structure; awkwardness 
and entire lack of rh)rthm in construction of sentences. 
The last fault is largely traceable to the habit of con- 
struing Latin into bad English. 

Miscellaneous Hints about Writing, 

1. Take pains, but avoid all appearance of having 

taken pains. 

2. Don't overuse and and but. Most young writers 
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act as though there were no other connectives 
in the language. 

3. Slipshod punctuation is as indecent as bad spelling. 

4. For every ten minutes you write, spend half an 

hour in quiet thought. 

5. Repeat out loud to yourself every sentence you 

have written. Thus you will be less liable to 
violate the principle of euphony. 

6. " Appeal to ordinary experiences and to ordinary 

tastes." (Bates.) "Use the language of the 
simple average man." 

7. In composing a story, the writer should conceal 

his own feelings about his characters. Create 
a live man and leave the reader to form opin- 
ions about him. 

8. Collect material for stories from real life. If one 

is to write about human life, one must study 
human life. 

9. Place the scene of a story in the locality you know 

best. 

10. Remember that "talent is only long patience." 

(Buffon.) 

11. As a general rule, employ the language of the 

class of readers addressed. 

12. Remember that "often a single significant detail 

will throw more light on a character than pages 
of comment." 

13. Don't ventriloquize. It is the business of your 

characters to speak their own thoughts, not 
yours. 

14. It is not necessary that the details of a story be 

drawn from real life. In fiction we are con- 
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cerned, not with truth to fact, but with the im- 
pression of truth. It is needful only that the 
tale be convincing. 

15. Deliberate moralizing in fiction or poetry is a 

fault. If one honestly portrays noble types of 
life, one's work must be moral. True art coin- 
cides with ethics. 

16. Remember that you can't secure the interest of 

others in what you are writing, unless you are 
first interested yourself. 

17. Make dialogue, in narrative writing, tend to the 

telling of the main story. Movement or pro- 
gression is essential to a story, and to this 
quality dialogue or description should be sub- 
servient. In general, dialogue contributes to 
the sense of rapidity, and description retards 
it. 

18. The real difference between good writing and bad 

lies mainly in the good or ill placing of words, 
especially adverbs and conjunctions. 

19. Very seldom write a sentence that cannot be 

uttered in a single expiration. 

20. Let rules on writing English be suggestive to you, 

but don't become their slaves. There are ex- 
ceptions to nearly all literary rules. For exam- 
ple, " Don't use slang." That is an absolutely 
good general rule, but it may have exceptions. 
The question in any particular case is : What 
is the effect I wish to produce ? Sometimes a 
definite effect can be produced only by unusual 
means. Discords may enter into harmony and 
even emphasize it. 
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H(nv to Become a Writer for the Press, 

Some practical advice to the literary aspirant by Judge A. W. 
Tourgee. Condensed from an article contributed to the Boston 
Journal in 1887. 

1. Stop aspiring and go to work. 

2. Know what you write about, and write about what 

you know. 

3. Study nature's moods and tenses as well as those 

in the grammar. 

4. Never let anything go out of your hands until you 

have done it as well as you can. 

5. Bum five sheets for every one you send to the 

printer. 

6. Learn of the proof-reader. He may not always 

be right, but he is very likely to show you how 
to get right. 

7. Bless the critic. He may condemn you unjustly, 

but he is more likely to praise you unreserv- 
edly. Praise has its uses, and scourging is 
always profitable. 

8. When you describe a bird, a tree, or a flower, be 

sure you know what you are describing ; when 
you paint a man, study him so that others will 
know his lineaments. 

9. If you are writing for a periodical, write what the 

editor wants ; if you are writing a book, try to 
write what the public wants. 
10. In marketing your wares, use common sense. A 
rule that would be of advantage to one would 
be an injury to another. Every writer must 
consider his own capacity, know his own limita- 
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tions, Study his own field, judge his own work, 
make his own market, fight his own battles, and 
take the fortune that comes to him without 
whining. 

11. Do not expect help from other authors. It is like 

a soldier asking his comrades to carry his knap- 
sack. Each has his own burden. 

12. If people will not buy your books, do not scold the 

people. They have the right to take their 
choice, and are quite as apt to be correct in 
their opinion as you. 

13. If you cannot succeed in literature, try something 

else. That is what people do when they miss 
success in other lines. 

14. Learn to use a typewriter, and send in your copy 

as "clean" as you can make it. Put it on 
small pages of good paper. 

15. Learn to paragraph; learn to punctuate — not out 

of books, but by studying expression and its re- 
lation to recognized symbols. 

16. Read your proof-sheets aloud to yourself, not to 

others. 

17. Keep your temper, preserve your digestion, and 

do not expect success without deserving it. 

The Best Books on English Composition, 

There are many books on English composition, but 
the following three are perhaps the best and most 
practical. 

" English Composition," Barrett Wendell. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons.] 
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" Talks on Writing English," Arlo Bates. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.] 

" Foundations of Rhetoric," A. S. Hill. [Harper & 
l^ros.] 

The student of the subject will need for a working 
library, in addition to the foregoing : 

An exhaustive English Dictionary. 

Roget's "Thesaurus," for the copious study of 
English synonyms. 

Smith's " Synonyms Discriminated," for the detailed 
study of English synonyms. 
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Ten Valuable Works Related to the Subject of English 

Literature, 

1. Stopford Brooke's "Primer of English Literature." 

The best short manual in existence. 

2. " History of English Literature," H. A. Taine. 

Very brilliant, but untrustworthy. 

3. English Writers. Edited by Henry Morley. Eleven 

volumes issued. Earliest times to Shakespeare. 

4. Ten Brink's " History of English Literature." 

First two volumes (earliest times to middle of 
fifteenth century) now published. Third vol- 
ume in preparation. A standard authority. 

5. "A History of Early English Literature," Stop- 

ford Brooke. 

6. " Elizabethan Literature," George Saintsbury. 

7. " A History of English Literature in the Eight- 

eenth Century," Edmund Gosse. Student's 
edition. 

8. "A History of Nineteenth Century Literature," 

George Saintsbury. 

9. " Dictionary of English Literature," W. D. Adams. 
10. " Handbook of English Authors," O. F. Adams. 

Gives the dates of birth and death, titles of 
principal works, name of publishers ; sometimes 
a few lines of criticism. 
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Anthologies Recommended, 

Palgrave's "Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics." 
Justly considered the best collection of poetry 
in the English language. 

Bryant's " Library of Poetry and Song." Edited by 
William Cullen Bryant. 

Dana's " Household Book of Poetry." 

Ward's " English Poets." Four volumes. Chaucer to 
Rossetti. A standard work. Valuable critical 
introductions and representative selections. 

" Best " and " Greatest " Lists. 

Note. — The words "best" and "greatest," in the 
lists that follow, are used for the sake of their con- 
venient suggestiveness and force. Every allowance 
is made, of course, for the limitations of personal 
judgment. If these little summaries have no further 
usefulness than that of suggesting to the student the 
greater value of knowing Wordsworth or Keats than 
of knowing Owen Meredith or Miss Adelaide Proctor, 
the writer will not be sorry he drew them up. 

The Ten Greatest English Poets, 

1. Chaucer. 

2. Spenser. 

3. Shakespeare. 

4. Milton. 

5. Burns. 

6. Wordsworth. 

7. Keats. 

8. Shelley. 
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9. Tennyson. 
10. Browning. 

Remarks. — (a) If for " greatest " in the foregoing 
list were substituted "most important in the history 
of English Literature/' the name of Pope would have 
to be included. 

(b) Twelve poets who approach very nearly the 
first rank: i, Marlowe; 2, Ben Jonson; 3, Dryden ; 
4, Pope; 5, Gray; 6, Goldsmith; 7, Cowper; 8, 
Coleridge; 9, Landor; 10, Scott; 11, Byron; 12, 
Matthew Arnold. 

(c) The Chaucer Primer, A. W. Pollard ; the Shake- 
speare Primer, Edward Dowden ; and the " Handbook 
to Robert Browning's Works," Mrs. Orr, should be 
owned by every student. 

Points of View, 

" Chaucer describes things as they are ; Shakespeare, 
as they would be under the circumstances supposed; 
Spenser, as we would wish them to be; Milton, as 
they ought to be ; Byron, as they ought not to be ; and 
Shelley as they never can be." 

The Seven Most Notable American Poets, 

1. Bryant. 

2. Poe. 

3. Whittier. 

4. Longfellow. 

5. Lowell. 

6. Emerson. 

7. Whitman. 
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Remarks. — Holmes, while interesting, is a clever 
wit and facile versifier rather than important poet. 

Whitman is better fitted, except in selections, for 
mature than for young readers. 

A few poets who approach in merit the seven 
named, are, Edward Rowland Sill, T. W. Parsons, 
Mrs. H. H. Jackson, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and 
Sidney Lanier. (Some would add Bayard Taylor and 
Richard Henry Stoddard.) 

Of the seven poets, Bryant is perhaps the most fin- 
ished and classic, Poe the most imaginative and origi- 
nal, Whittier the most passionate, Longfellow the most 
gently melodious, Lowell the most virile, American, 
and scholarly, Emerson the most epigrammatic and 
uneven, Whitman the most democratic and unshackled 
by tradition. 

The young student should begin with Whittier and 
Longfellow. 

Tivelve Masterpieces of American Literature, 

1. Fiction — "Scarlet Letter," Hawthorne. 

2. Fiction — Short Stories of Miss Wilkins. 

3. History — Parkman's Histories. 

4. History — Motley's "Dutch Republic." 

5. History — Grant's "Personal Memoirs." 

6. Wisdom — Emerson's " Essays." 

7. Biography — Franklin's " Autobiography." 

8. Statesmanship — Webster's Speeches. 

9. Poetry — Lowell's "Biglow Papers." 

10. Criticism — Lowell's "Critical Essays." 

1 1 . Nature — Thoreau's " Walden." 

12. Humor — Twain's "Huckleberry Finn." 
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Some would doubtless add "Leaves of Grass," 
" Sketch-Book," " Leathers tocking Tales," Holmes's 
" Autocrat," and Poe's Poetry. A popular vote would 
probably include Longfellow, and Lew Wallace's " Ben 
Hur." Among other books of fiction, "The Rise of 
Silas Lapham," " The Grandissimes," " Daisy Miller," 
and "Uncle Tom's Cabin," would find, and deserve 
to find, strong advocates. 

Twelve Great English Novels, 

1. "Clarissa Harlowe," Richardson. 

2. "Tom Jones," Fielding. 

3. "Tristram Shandy," Sterne. 

4. " Robinson Crusoe," Defoe. 

5. "Vicar of Wakefield," Goldsmith. 

6. " Pride and Prejudice," Jane Austen. 

7. "Ivanhoe," Scott. 

8. " David Copperfield," Dickens. 

9. "Vanity Fair," Thackeray. 

I o. " Henry Esmond," Thackeray. 

11. "Adam Bede," Eliot. 

12. " Middlemarch," Eliot. 

The first three in the list are unsuited to young 
readers. 

The greatest American novel is "The Scarlet Let- 
ter," by Hawthorne. 

Ten Great English Essayists. 

1. Bacon. 

2. Addison. 

3. Steele. 
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4. Lamb. 

5. Macaulay. 

6. Jeffrey. 

7. De Quincey. 

8. Carlyle. 

9. Thackeray. 

10. Matthew Arndld. 

The greatest American essayist is Emerson. Em- 
erson's " Essays " Matthew Arnold has pronounced 
the most important English prose work of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Ten Immortal Characters in English Fiction, 

1. Sir Roger de Coverley (in the " Spectator"). 

2. Parson Adams (in Fielding's "Joseph Andrews"). 

3. Uncle Toby (in Sterne's " Tristram Shandy "). 

4. Doctor Primrose (in " Vicar of Wakefield "). 

5. Jeanie Deans (in " Heart of Midlothian"). 

6. Diana Vernon (in "Rob Roy"). 

7. Colonel Newcome (in "The Newcomes"). 

8. Mrs. Poyser (in "Adam Bede"). 

9. Tito Melema (in "Romola"). 

10. Dorothea Brooke (in " Middlemarch "). 

The Plays of Shakespeare Best Worth Knowing, 

" Hamlet," " King Lear," " Othello," " Antony and 
Cleopatra," " Macbeth," " Merchant of Venice," " Henry 
IV.," "As You Like It," "Winter's Tale," "Romeo 
and Juliet," "Julius Caesar," "Midsummer Night's 
Dream," " Twelfth Night," " Tempest." 
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A List of Twenty Poems Which Form a Good Introduc- 
tion to Browning; for Those Who Think the 
Poet Hopelessly Obscure, 



I, 


, " How They Brought the Good News From Ghent 




to Aix." 


2. 


. " Evelyn Hope." 


3- 


" The Boy and the Angel." 


4^ 


" Incident of the French Camp." 


5- 


. " Garden Fancies " (I.) 


6 


. " Prospice." 


7" 


. " The Lost Mistress." 


8, 


, " Apparitions." 


9 


. " A Woman's Last Word." 


10. 


. " Meeting at Night." 


II 


. " Love Among the Ruins." 


12. 


. " Home Thoughts, From Abroad." 


13" 


. " Up at a Villa, Down in the City." 


14. 


" A Light Woman." 


15- 


. " Confessions." 


16. 


. " Hervd Riel." 


17- 


. '* The Last Ride I'ogether." 


18. 


. " The Lost Leader." 


19. 


" Cavalier Tunes." 


20. 


, " Summum Bonum." 



A Few Good Books of Reference, 

The standard cyclopaedia in English is the Britan- 
nica. Among general cyclopaidias this is the most 
scholarly and authoritative. 

The standard religious and ecclesiastical cyclopaedia 
is McClintock and Strong's. 
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The Standard cyclopaidia of English biography is 
Leslie Stephen's " Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy." 

The standard cyclopaedia of American biography 
is Appleton's. 

There is probably no better dictionary for general 
use than Webster's " International," though the 
" Standard " is contesting this claim. 

(Concordances of the Bible. — The most exhaustive 
and scholarly is Strong's ; the best cheap concordance 
is Cruden's. 

Some Excellent Books for Young People. 

1. Fiction and Popular History. — "Little Wo- 
men," Alcott ; *' Little Lord Fauntleroy," Burnett ; 
"Hans Brinker," Dodge; "Two Years Before the 
Mast," Dana; "Treasure Island," Stevenson; "Tom 
Brown at Rugby," Hughes ; " Masterman Ready," 
Captain Marryat ; " Robinson Crusoe," Defoe ; " The 
Boys' P^oissart," Lanier ; " Hero Tales from American 
History," Lodge and Roosevelt; "Oregon Trail," 
Parkman ; " Boys of '76," Coffin. 

2. Poktry. — "A Book of Famous Verse," Rep- 
plier ; " Lyra Heroica — A Book of Verse for Boys," 
Henley; "American War Ballads," Eggleston; "A 
Child's Garden of Verses," Stevenson (for young chil- 
dren). 

3. Religious. — " Entering on Life," Geikie ; " On 
the Threshold," Munger ; "The Story of the Bible," 
Foster ; " Pilgrim's Progress," Bunyan. 

4. Miscellaneous. — "Young Folks' Cyclopaedia 
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of Common Things," Champlin; "Young Folks' Cy- 
clopaedia of Persons and Places," Champlin ; " Ameri- 
can Boy's Handy Book, or What to Do and How 
to Do It," D. C. Beard; "The Century Book of 
Famous Americans," E. S. Brooks ; "American GirPs 
Handy Book, or How to Amuse Yourself and Others," 
L. and A. B. Beard ; " The American Boy's Book of 
Sport," D. C. Beard; "The Boy's Book of Sports," 
Thompson ; " Outdoor Papers," Higginson ; " Up and 
Down the Brooks," Bamford ; " Poor Boys Who Be- 
came Famous," Bolton. 

Ten Books for Boys, 

Under the title of " A Boy's Book-shelf," Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson gave a list, in The Ladies' Home 
Journal for October, 1896, of one hundred books, 
chosen from the works of American writers, which 
were the best, in his judgment, for a boy's library. 
I copy the first ten on his list in their order: 
" Story of a Bad Boy," Aldrich ; " The Age of Fable," 
Bulfinch; "The Spy," Cooper; "Two Years Before 
the Mast," Dana ; " Grandfather's Chair," Hawthorne ; 
" Bracebridge Hall," Irving ; " Hiawatha," Longfellow ; 
" Biglow Papers," Lowell ; " Oregon Trail," Parkman ; 
"Maine Woods," Thoreau. These first ten from his 
hundred books Mr. Higginson terms " classic." " Let 
the boy save up his money and buy these," he says, 
" if he can buy no others." In the same periodical to 
which this list was contributed, an article may be 
found (November, 1895) on the best books for a girl's 
library. 
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A Suggested Library of General Literaiure^ Containing 
JO Volumes ; for a Book Buyer of Limited 

Means, 

1. The English Bible. 

2. Homer (Chapman's translation). 

3. Dante (Norton's or Parson's translation). 

4. Goethe's ** Faust " (Taylor's translation). 

5. " Don Quixote," Cervantes. 

6. Plutarch's Lives. 

7. Plato's Dialogues. 

8. Marcus Aurelius, " Meditations." 

9. Chaucer. 

10. Shakespeare. 

1 1 . Milton. 

12. Thomas h. Kempis, "Imitation of Christ." 

13. Jeremy Taylor's " Holy Living and Holy Dy- 

mg." 

1 4. Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress." 

15. Montaigne's Essays. 

16. Bacon's Essays. 

17. Burns. 

18. Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 

19. Essays of Elia. 

20. " Les Misdrables." 

21. Carlyle, " Heroes and Hero Worship." 

22. Macaulay's Essays. 

23. Wordsworth. 

24. Palgrave's " Golden Treasury." 

25. Goldsmith, " Vicar of Wakefield." 

26. Geo. Eliot, "Adam Bede." 

27. Balzac, " Eugenie Grandet." 
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28. Thackeray, "Vanity Fair." 

29. Scott, " Ivanhoe." 

30. Auerbach, " On the Heights." 

31. Hawthorne, "The Scarlet Letter." 

32. Emerson, " Essays." 

33. Green's " Short History of the English People." 

34. Darwin, " Origin of Species." 

35. " Outlines of Universal History," G. P. Fisher. 

36. ^ " History of the United States," 2 vols., E. B. 

37. ) Andrews. 

38. "Civil Government in the United States," John 

Fiske. 

39. Bosweirs Life of Johnson (abridged). 

40. Tennyson. 

41. Browning. 

42. Longfellow, or Whittier. 

43. " Walden," Thoreau. 

44. Hamerton's "The Intellectual Life." 

45. " Sesame and Lilies," Ruskin. 

46. " The Mind of the Master," Maclaren. 

47. Sermons, Phillips Brooks (first series). 

48. " Ten Great Religions," J. F. Clarke. 

49. Bulfinch's " Age of J'able." 

50. Webster's International Dictionary. 

World Books. 

Class A. The great four, generally conceded to be 
at the head of the world's literature. 

I, The Bible; 2, Homer; 3, Dante; 4, Shake- 
speare. 

Class B. A few books only less universally re- 
ceived as masterpieces. 
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I, Cervantes; 2, Milton; 3, Molibre; 4, Goethe; 5, 

/lischylus. 

The Five Indispensable Authors, 

I, Homer; 2, Dante; 3, Cervantes; 4, Goetfae; 
5, Shakespeare (according to James Russell Lowell; 
see the Century Magazine for December, 1893). 

" There are certain books which it is necessary to 
read,'* says Mr. Lowell, "but they are very few." In 
them the " universal facts of human nature are ideally 
represented. They can, therefore, never be dis- 
placed." They "are not national, but human." 
Homer's poem, the critic goes on to say, represents 
the life of sense ; Dante's, the passage of man from the 
world of sense to that of spirit ; Cervantes's book gives 
"the perpetual and comic contradiction between the 
spiritual and natural man in actual life, marking the 
transition from the age of the imagination to that of 
the intellect; and Goethe, the poet of a period in 
which a purely intellectual culture reached its maximum 
of development, depicts its one-sidedness, and its con- 
sequent failure." The works of Shakespeare "come 
under a different category. Though they mark the 
very highest level of human genius, they yet represent 
no special epoch in the history of the human mind." 
They are universal. 

Emerson^s English Trinity, 

Emerson said : " Perhaps the human mind would 
be the gainer, if all the secondary writers were lost, — 
say, in England, all but Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Bacon." 
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Canon Farrar^s List of Best Books, 

At a conference of the Sunday School Union, Canon 
Farrair, as reported in the Bookmart, counselled read- 
ing well rather than widely. He said he believed in 
" reading books for life." He suggested as a list of 
permanent companions : 

1. Marcus Aurelius. 

2. "Imitation of Christ." 

3. Dante. 

4. Shakespeare. 

5. Milton. 

His hearers " would have in these five," he said, 
" the thoughts of the very greatest minds, and enough 
to last any man a lifetime when taken in connection 
with the Book which they had set themselves to 
teach." 

The Ten Best Novels, 

The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, a well- 
known litterateur and clergyman, sent out in 1884 a 
letter to nearly one hundred literary men and women, 
asking them to reply to a question stated in the follow- 
ing quotation : 

" Dear Sir or Madam : I want to recommend to the 
young people of my * Unity Club ' a reading list of ten 
great novels, the noblest available to English readers. I 
am asking eighty or more reading friends for such a list. 
Will you send me yours ? Name no more than ten, those 
that seem to you the very best in the world's literature." 

Replies were received from nearly all addressed. 
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Among those who sent lists were C. A. Bartol, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, H. Bernard Carpenter, Robert 
C'ollycr, George Willis Cooke, James Freeman Clarke, 
J. \V. C'hadwick, Dr. Frederic H. Hedge, and Prof. 
\V. T. Harris. 

The following ten novels received the largest num- 
Ijer t)f votes in the order given, " The Scarlet Letter " 
and ** Les Miserables " tying for first place : 

1 . *» The Scarlet Letter." 

2. ** Les Miserables." 

3. " Romola." 

4. '* Adam liede." 

5. '* Ivanhoe." 

6. ** David Copperfield." 

7. " Henry Esmond." 

8. **\Vilhelm Meister." 

9. " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
10. "On the Heights." 

1 will add in their order the next five on the list : 
1 1 ," Jane Eyre ; " 12," Tale of Two Cities ; " 13, " The 
: Newcomes; " 14, " Heart of Midlothian; " 15, "Vanity 

I Pair. 

j 'i'he value of such lists, it can hardly be said too 

I often, is suggestive rather than absolute or final. 

' Though one ought to respect the opinion of the trained 

I literary judge, one is nowise obliged to like what the 

critic likes. 

Even the critics themselves do not agree. Prof. 
W. 'i\ Harris wrote to Mr. Jones, when sending his 
list : " I think that Walter Scott alone could furnish 
the ten greatest novels, and perhaps twenty that are 
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greater than any others." ("Ten Great Novels," 
Jones, Chicago, 1886, p. 14.) Mr. Ho wells, on the 
other hand, has little better to give Scott than the 
sneer, " He can still amuse young people." (" Criti- 
cism and Fiction," Harpers, 1891, p. 22.) Thus do 
literary doctors disagree. 

A Few Principles Which Test the Value of Novels. 

A novel, to be of permanent value : 

1. Must not make its appeal solely to curiosity, or 

mere love of incident. 

2. Must not neglect the element of plot or story. 

3. Must have a plot which is made by the characters 

and grows oiit of them. 

4. Must, in method of treatment, be more dramatic 

than analytic. 

5. Must be charged with human emotion. 

6. Must present noble and pure emotions. 

7. Must present pleasing, not depressing, emo- 

tions. 

8. Must not present facts merely as facts, the real 

for its own sake, but must show the ideal in 
the real. 

9. Must not be obtrusively didactic, — a mere vehi- 

cle for conveying a doctrine or a theory of 
reform. 
10. Must make its appeal to permanent, not temporary 
sources of interest. 

A Year's Course in Half-Hour Classics, 

Each one of the following pieces may be called, in 
its peculiar sphere, a classic. Each one is complete in 
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itself. Each cne is so brief that it may be read in the 
half-hour or so after dinner which even the busiest 
man allows himself. A year's careful reading of 
these little masterpieces on the part of literary clubs 
or of individuals would mean much intellectual ad- 
vantage. 

January, first fortnight : " Rab and His Friends," 
Dr. John Brown; second fortnight: " S now-Bound," 
Whittier. 

February : " Legend of Sleepy Hollow," Irving ; 
" Cotter's Saturday Night," Burns. 

March : " Man Without a Country," Hale ; " The 
Deserted Village," Goldsmith. 

April : " Book of Ruth," Bible ; " Intimations of Im- 
mortality," Wordsworth. 

May: "The Coverley Sabbath," Addison; "Co- 
mus," Milton. 

June : " Friendship," Emerson ; " Ancient Mariner," 
Coleridge. 

July : " The Luck of Roaring Camp," Harte 
" Sohrab and Rustum," Arnold. 

August: "The Lady or the Tiger .>" Stockton 
" Eve of St. Agnes," Keats. 

September : " Dissertation on Roast Pig," Lamb 
"The Nonne Preestes Tale," Chaucer. 

October : " Marjorie Daw," Aldrich ; " When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloomed," Whitman. 

November: "The Great Stone Face," Hawthorne; 
" Adonais," Shelley. 

December : " Christmas Carol," Dickens ; " Ode on 
the Morning of Christ's Nativity," Milton. 
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Literary Prescriptions, 

For action read Homer and Scott. 

For choice of individual words read Keats, Tennyson, 

Emerson. 
For clearness read Macaulay. 
For common sense read Benjamin Franklin. 
For conciseness read Bacon and Pope. 
For elegance read Virgil, Milton, and Arnold. 
For humor read Chaucer, Cervantes, and Twain. 
For imagination read Shakespeare and Job. 
For interest in common things read Jane Austen. 
For logic read Burke and Bacon. 
For loving and patient observation of nature read 

Thoreau and Walton. 
For simplicity read Burns, Whittier, Bunyan. 
For smoothness read Addison and Hawthorne. 
For the study of human nature read Shakespeare and 

George Eliot. 
For sublimity of conception read Milton. 
For vivacity read Stevenson and Kipling. 

How to Study English Literature, 

1. Have at least an outline knowledge of English His- 

tory. Understand, moreover, the general spirit 
of all leading periods — like the Elizabethan, 
the Victorian. For this purpose. Green's " Short 
History of the English People " is probably the 
best authority. 

2. Grasp the course of English Literature by epochs. 

Understand unmistakably the difference be- 
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tween Pope's age, and that of Shakespeare, and 
that of Wordsworth. 

3. Understand a few characteristic works of a few rep- 

resentative writers. If we must choose between 
the two methods, it is better to know well 
" Hamlet," or Addison's Essays, or the " Can- 
terbury Tales," than to have a superficial, con- 
versational knowledge of a hundred writers. 

4. But perspective is also valuable. Get a bird's- 

eye view of the whole field by learning the 
substance of a brief manual like Brooke's 
"Primer," and then scrutinize certain selected 
parts of the ground attentively. 

5. Know the author's biography sufficiently to under 

stand his writings. 

6. Commit much to memory. Memorize some of the 

best passages in Shakespeare and in Palgrave's 
" Golden Treasury." 

7. Read good criticism, after (never before) you have 

read the work criticised. Respect highly the 
opinion of men who have given years to the mas- 
tery of literature ; but remember that the main 
point is what pleases you, not what anybody 
thinks ought to please you. 

Tefi Ideas About Readifig, 

1. Read the Bible at least a few minutes daily. Re- 

garded even from the lowest point of view, 
ignorance of the Scriptures is inexcusable. 

2. There is no student so busy that he cannot (except 

in rare cases) give to general reading half an 
hour each day. A definite system is almost 
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indispensable. Some persons plan to read one 
valuable book a month during the year. 

3. Read at least two "solid" books (such as travel, 

history, science, or criticism) to every work of 
fiction. 

4. Let the character of your reading be directed 

mainly by your taste. Yet read, for the sake 
of mental discipline and breadth, in more 
" lines " than one. 

5. Never read a book simply because it is popular 

or talked about in society. Life is too short. 

6. Give little time to current favorites until you 

have a passable knowledge of standard authors. 

7. Do not read merely for reading's sake. It should 

not be an end in itself. Make your reading 
somehow contribute to mental development. 
Remember, reproduce, analyze, make extracts 
from, or imitate. 

8. Of course amusement is sometimes a justifiable 

end in reading. A book of light stories may 
occasionally prove stimulating and refreshing. 
But the condiments of literature should never 
be made to take the place of meat, as a steady 
diet. 

9. Never read what soils your imagination. Whether 

such literature poses under grand names and 
is dignified with the approval of critics or not, 
nothing can ever make up for the loss of clean 
and high thinking. 
10. Let my last suggestion be very practical. Never 
dog-ear your book, or lay it, when open, face 
down upon the table. No book-lover ever 
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does these things. But do not be afraid, on 
the other hand, to mark important passages, or 
to make pencil notes in the margin. If intelli- 
gently carried out, such a plan will double the 
value of a book. 

EmersorCs Famous Rules for Reading. 

1. " Never read any book that is not a year old. 

2. " Never read any but famed books. 

3. " Never read any but what you like." 

Miscellaneous Hints About Reading, 

I. Always read the author's preface before beginning 
his book. It is only literary good manners. 

2 Remember that "reading furnishes the mind only 

with the materials of knowledge ; it is thinking 
that makes what we read ours." (Locke.) 

3 Regular system in reading tells the whole story. 

" Read anything five hours a day," said Dr. 
Johnson, " and you will soon be learned." But 
what of those who have only five minutes a 
day? Let me quote an incident related by 
Professor Richardson : " I know of a woman 
who read * Paradise Lost ' and two or three 
other standard works aloud to her husband in 
a single winter, while he was shaving, that 
being the only available time." 

4. Don*t fancy simply because you are reading a book 

that your time is profitably spent. To read 
some books is the worst idleness. Carlyle di- 
vides books into two classes, — sheep and 
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goats ; Ruskin into books of the hour and 
books of all time. 

5. Read periodicals with caution. Rightly read they 

are helpful, ill read they are distracting, if not 
dissipating to the mind. There are, in the first 
place, too many of them. In the second place, 
most of them are more concerned with being 
timely and salable than with being permanently 
valuable. We give these dashing front-parlor 
callers of literature too much attention, and 
neglect the faithful friends who repose on our 
library shelves. The average daily paper is 
worth not over fifteen minutes' time, the ordi- 
nary village or country paper, just about five ; 
how often they occupy the whole evening, or 
render the breakfast hour unsociable. 

6. " If a book is worth reading, it is worth buying. 

No book is worth anything which is not worth 
much; nor is it serviceable until it has been 
read and re-read, and loved and loved again, 
and marked." (Ruskin, " Sesame and Lilies.") 

7. In order to be benefited by the authors of great 

books, Ruskin reminds us, we must enter into 
their thoughts. " If the person who wrote the 
book is not wiser than you, you need not r»ad 
it ; if he be, he will think differently from you 
in many respects. Be sure that you go to the 
author to get at his meaning, not to find yours." 

8. The best thing, perhaps, which was ever said about 

reading is the famous sentence of Lord Bacon : 
"Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
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digested ; that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts ; others to be read, but not curi- 
ously; and some few to be read wholly, and 
with diligence and attention." 
9. Don't become slaves of books. Better be bookless 
than bookish. Life is better than any com- 
mentary on life, and reading is only the means 
to an end. 

Rules for Book Buyers, 

1. Very seldom buy subscription books of an agent. 

It is expensive for you, for the agent makes a 
large commission, often nearly fifty per cent. 
Besides that, books sold in this way are, with 
some notable exceptions, worthless. 

2. Buy only standard and authorized editions. 

3. Never get cheap popular-library editions in gaudy 

covers. 

4. Seldom buy books that have white vellum covers ; 

never buy books that have celluloid, " ivorine," 
padded, or hand-painted covers. 

5. Be particular to see that your book has strong, 

wearable binding. 

6. For the most part, select bindings of subdued 

colors, and with few decorations. 

7. Your book should not usually be too large to be 

slipped conveniently into your pocket, or easily 
to be held in one hand. A few reference-books 
have to be large ; the ordinary book should not 
be larger than a i6mo, or, at most, 12 mo. 

8. Be very suspicious of highly illustrated and holi- 

day editions. 



